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I have thus discussed (at too great length, 
perhaps) what I have called the Conventional 
Treatment of Nature in the Divina Commedia. 
My object, however, has not been to deny 
Dante's claim to be considered a close ob- 
server and a genuine lover of nature ; for this 
I believe to be true of him in an eminent de- 
gree, and I fully concur in the opinions of 
Burckhardt and Humboldt, who consider him 
to be the first poet to show the modern ap- 
preciation of the world in which we live. The 
object of the present paper has been merely 
to clear the way for a more intelligent dis- 
cussion of Nature in the Divina Commedia. 

L. Oscar Kuhns. 
Wesleyan University. 



QUANTITY MARKS IN OLD-ENG- 
LISH MSS. 

The use of symbols for the purpose of showing 
vowel length in O.E. manuscript writing has 
never been subjected to an exhaustive ex- 
amination. This has been due to a great 
extent to the fact that our knowledge of the 
quantity of vowels in O.E. depends by no 
means exclusively on this ancient system of 
vowel notation. Nevertheless these marks 
have their importance for students of Old 
English, — were evidently intended in most 
cases to illustrate the application of certain 
phonetic laws, and therefore deserve careful 
study and consideration. 

The best short study of O.E. quantity-marks 
has been given us by Henry Sweet in his 
History of English Sounds (2nd ed., London, 
1888, pp. 107 ff.). But Sweet directs his atten- 
tion to only a few of the most important prose 
MSS., leaving the field of poetry entirely un- 
touched. Prof Arnold Schroer has given the 
subject of the quantity of vowels of the O.E. 
Version of the Benedictine Rule thorough con- 
sideration in his excelleut edition of the same 
(Bibliothek der angelsdchischen Prosa, ii). In 
his Doctor-Arbeit 1 the writer has devoted one 
entire chapter to the quantity marks of the 
MS. of King Alfred's Blooms. Here the ac- 
cented vowels are alphabetically arranged in 
groups, and an attempt is made to draw cer- 

1 Die Sprache der Altenglischen Bearbe'ttmg der Solifo- 
qit.'en August. 11s, von W. H. Hulme. Darmstadt, 1894. 



tain conclusions as to their significance in this 
text. 

As a basis for the present study, materials 
have been gathered by a personal examination 
of several MSS. in the British Museum and 
the Bodleian Library, and of a large number 
of facsimiles and diplomatic texts, embracing 
together the majority of the masterpieces of 
O.E. literature, poetry as well as prose. 

Old-English scribes knew two ways of indi- 
cating long vowels in their MS. writing : (1) 
by doubling the vowel ; (2) by placing a mark 
over the long vowel. The first method was 
used in the oldest extant MSS., and was kept 
up to some extent throughout the O.E. period; 
that is, till about the close of the eleventh 
century. The use of accents for showing 
vowel length does not seem to have come 
into vogue before the eighth century, the earli- 
est instances being in the Corpus Gloss of 
first half of eighth century. This accent mark 
is the "apex " of Latin inscriptions and was, 
according to Sweet (p. 108), written upwards ; 
that is, with an upward stroke of the pen. 
The lower end of the mark is always pointed, 
the upper being finished with a "tag," as a 
rule, — but sometimes having the appearance 
of a heavy pen stroke. In some MSS. the 
scribes give a slight downward curvature to 
the upper end of the stroke before adding the 
characteristic tag, thus giving the mark a 
hooked appearance. This peculiar mark 
seems to have been the only one in general 
use, but in some of the later MSS. of the 
O.E. period, for example in that of the Blooms, 
which belongs to the beginning of the twelfth 
century (cf. Hulme, Einl. p. 3 and pp. 97 f.), a 
simple stroke resembling the accute accent 
and extending almost perpendicularly upward 
from the vowel is frequently employed in the 
beginning of the MS. Moreover the horizon- 
tal wave mark or unrolled scroll which is 
regularly used in O.E. MSS. to indicate an ab- 
breviation is now and then employed by the 
scribe of the Blooms to show vowel length. 

For convenience sake the material examined 
for this paper may be- arranged in three di- 
visions, no account having been taken of MSS. 
and texts later than the O.E. pariod, prop- 
erly speaking. These three divisions are : (1) 
Glosses, Inscriptions, and Charters ; (2) Prose 
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proper; (3) Poetry. 

No accents appear in the earliest known 
glosses and inscriptions, that is, in the Spi- 
nal Gloss (600-700) 2 and in the inscriptions 
on the Bewcastle column (670?) and the Ruth- 
well Cross (680?). But in the Corpus Gloss 
(first half of eighth century) three or four 
accents occur: neopoiiard (p. 35) ;3 snlte (37, 
64); to (37, 73) ; manful (69, 1069). The accent 
in neopoiiard is evidently not intended to 
indicate that the u is long, but probably that 
it here has the function of a consonant. In the 
Codex Aurens inscription (about 870) there 
are about ten accents, all of which occur on 
long vowels, if we except in and on (cf. p. 176). 
The Durham Admonition (end of ninth cent.) 
has one accented word, to (p. 176), as has 
also the Lorica Gloss (first half of ninth cent.); 
namely w6l (p. 176). The Erfurt Gloss 
(about 900) shows no accents. The Saxon 
Charters which begin with the year 692 and 
continue till about the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, are without accents till the year 831. In 
an Oswulf charter of this date (MS. Cott. Aug., 
ii, 79) there are two accented long vowels : an 
(444, 17); agczfe (444, 27). Then in an Abba 
charter dated 834 (MS. Cott. Aug., ii. 64,) we 
find three or four accented vowels, the word 
wiif appearing three times written with ii and 
an accent over the second i: wiif (447, 9, 14, 
22); gdnganne (447, 17); dgefe (447, 19). In the 
Ceolnoff charter of 838 two or three accents 
appear; Ceolnoff" (MS. Cott. Aug., ii, 21), tun 
(434, n); CeolnoS'b (MS. Cott. Aug., ii, 20) tun 
(435. 1), uuilton (435, 7), eadhun (435, 7), dsrici 
(435. 9)- In Auilton the accent over the first u 
seems, as in neopoiiard above, to be for the 
purpose of showing that the letter is here a 
consonant. Ceolnoffc (Cott. Aug., ii, 37) t£n 
(435. !3). uuiltun (435, 19). vEtfelwulft (MS. 
Stowe, 16) of A.D. 843 has mid (436, 5), and 
jE3felwulf3 (MS. Cott. Aug., ii, 60) has stAr 
(437. 4)- Another ^Effelwulf charter (MS. Cott. 
Ch., viii, 36), date 847, contains several ac- 
cents: die (434, 5, 8, 20); s<z (134, 9, 22); hreod- 
P6l{^\, 16); suinhaga (434, 17); brSc (434, 21). 

2 These approximate dates are given by Sweet in his Fac- 
simile Ed. of the Epinal Gloss. London 1883, and in his 
The Oldest English Texts. London, 1885, upon which the 
writer has had to rely for the earliest sources of OE. 

3 References are to The Oldest English Texts. 



In ^£elberht4 (MS. Cott. Ch., viii. 32) of 862 
there are won (438, 4); Cystaninga (439, 13). 
Finally Alfred* (MS. Stowe, 19), dated 889 
shows dn (452, 28); hio (452, 36); hit (452, 37) ; 
wisan (452, 54). Under this head fall also a 
few OE. proper names from Bede (Lib., i, 7) : 
Netlinguacdester (133) ; uuscfrea (136, 96). 

Of the masterpieces of O.E. prose the fol- 
lowing have been carefully examined : The 
Vespasian Psalter (first half of ninth century), 
the Pastoral Care (end of ninth century), the 
Orosius (end of ninth century), fragment of 
Alfred's Book of Martyrs, consisting of two 
leaves of MS. Addison 23211 (end of ninth 
cent.), Byrhtferd's Handbook (ed. Kluge, An- 
glia viii, tenth century ?), the Blickling 
Homilies (from MS. dated 971), the Life of 
Malchus. (MS. Cott. Otho, C.i, fol. 274. End 
of tenth century.) The Gospels (about 1000), 
Das Leben des Chad (ed. A. Napier, Anglia 
x, 141 f.), Evangelium Nicodemi (MS. Cott. 
Vitell., A 15. Beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury), Aelfric's Homilies and Lives of the 
Saints (MSS. of eleventh cent.), Libri Psal- 
morum (MS. of the eleventh cent.), the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (parallel texts from 
seven different MSS. of eleventh and twelfth 
centuries), the Blooms by King Alfred or the 
Anglo-Saxon Anthology (MS. Cott. Vitell., A 
15. Beginning of twelfth cent.). With the ex- 
ception of the Vesp. Psalter, which is without 
accents, these MSS. all show an abundance of 
quantity-marks. In the Golden Age of O.E. 
prose literature ; that is, during and just after 
the reign of King Alfred the Great, the ac- 
cents are confined with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions to etymologically long vowels. In 
the Cura Past., for instance, it is extremely 
seldom that a short vowel is found accented. 
Monosyllabic particles ending in a single con- 
sonant, like is, on, un, up, ut occur very fre- 
quently with the long mark, and the accenting 
of these monosyllables so often in the best 
productions of Alfred as well as in a number 
of other careful prose MSS. would seem to 
confirm Sievers' assertion (cf. Cook-Sievers 
O.E. Gram., p. 63, §§122 f.) that "there 
is a tendency in O.E. to lengthen monosyl- 
labic words ending in a single consonant." 

Beginning with the ninth century, accent 
marks occur with increasing frequency in 
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prose MSS. till about the beginning of the 
eleventh century. However, there is no MS. 
known which consistently marks its long 
vowels throughout. And where there is 
more than one MS. of the same production in 
existence, accents usually occur with very dif- 
ferent degrees of frequency. The Hatton 
MS. of Cura Past., for example, is well sup- 
plied with quantity-marks, while the Cotton 
MSS. of same text have very few. Of the 
seven MSS. used by Thorpe for his edition of 
the Chronicle, three (Cott. Tiber. A. vi., 
Cott. Tiber. B. 1, and Cott. Tiber. B. 14) have 
a large number of accents, in one (CCCC. 173) 
they occur less frequently, and the remaining 
three (Cott. Domit., A. viii, Bodl. Laud., and 
Cott. Otho B. xi) show accented vowels very 
seldom, and then the accents are confined al- 
most entirely to monosyllables. In the Blick- 
ling Homilies, the Chronicle, the O.E. Vers- 
ion of the Gospels, Alfred's Blooms, and a 
few others there are not infrequent instances 
of words written with double vowels which 
have an accent over each vowel. In words 
like && (Blick. Horn. 9, 18 ; 29, 32, etc. 4) ; tt 
(Chron., 91, 8, ti ; 93, 12, etc. 5); Isddc (Gos- 
pels, 1, 3 6 )", Nddson (ibid. 1, 7) ; Rddb (ibid. 
1, 9) ; BethlZhn (ibid. 2, 23) ; nldr (Blooms 
349, 137) it is difficult to see just what the 
scribes intended by using the accents over 
the successive vowels. In other cases, how- 
ever ; as tddpea (for tohopea, Blooms 334, 29 ; 
335. 45); tddpan (ibid., 336, 23); togeenan 
{ibid., 344, 28); wilnie (ibid., 335, 48) one of 
the two accents was probably intended to 
show that a consonant was omitted in writ- 
ing. It is also possible that the double accent 
was intended in some cases to serve the same 
purpose as the diaeresis in modern English. 
This is undoubtedly the case in ByrhtferS* 
where the ii of the gen. sing, of the Latin 
names of months has the double accent. Cf. 

4 Cf. The Blickling Homilies of the Tenth century, ed . 
by Richard Morris. London, 1880. 

5 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ace. to the Several Origi- 
nal Authorities, ed. by Benj. Thorpe. London, 1861. 

6 The Anglo-Saxon Version 0/ the Holy Gospels, ed. by 
Benj. Thorpe, London, 1842. 

7 Blooms von Konig Aelfred, hrsg. von W. Hulme. Eng. 
Stud, xviii, 332 f. 

8 Cf. F. Kluge's edition Anglia viii, pp. 298 f. 



Martli (Byrht. 306, 10); ianuarii {ibid. 314, 28, 
32), etc. But neither of these two suppositions 
satisfactorily accounts for the accents in dd, 
tt, Isddc, Rddb, fad (Andreas 15939), etc. 
Nor is the significance of the accent on each 
of the syllables of words like dddm (Evang. 
Nicod. fol. 72 a , and frequently in prose and 
poetry) at all clear. 

In the later prose MSS. accents continue to 
occur, — in some like the Blooms MS. in pro- 
fusion, — but the scribes are no longer so care- 
ful to place them over long vowels as they 
were in the earlier MSS. Short vowels and 
those of unstressed syllables are frequently 
accented. In numerous instances the marks 
even stand over consonants, thus showing 
general carelessness, haste, or ignorance on 
the part of the scribes. This confusion in the 
use of accents of MSS. of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, as well as the frequently 
corrupt and almost illegible state of many of 
the texts, is attributable in great part to the 
fact that scarcely any of the OE. MSS. of this 
period are original ; that is to say, they are all 
copies of older MSS. 10 Nevertheless in spite of 
all this carelessness and confusion in the use 
of quantity-marks, the tendency is even in the 
most corrupt MSS. to use accents over etymo- 
logically long vowels, when they are used at 
all. In the Blooms MS. which belongs to the 
beginning of the twelfth century and which 
shows a profusion of accents, frequently in- 
discriminately employed, the proportion of 
long accented to short accented vowels, if we 
except monosyllables in a single consonant, is 
about as 7 to 1. 

The O.E. poetry to which the writer has had 
access includes Zupitza's Facsimile edition of 
the Beowulf MS.; the socalled Caedmonian 
poems (MS. Bodl. Jun., xi), the latter part of 
which (called usually Christ and Satan) the 
writer himself transcribed ; Andreas, Elene 
and the other shorter poems which are con- 
tained in Grein-Wiilker, Bibliothek der as. 
Poesie, bd. ii," in the appendix of which Wlil- 
ker gives a list of the accented vowels of these 
MSS. 

9 Cf. Wulker-Grein. Bibliothek der ags. Poesie ii, s 204. 

to Cf. "Some Points of English Orthography in the Twelfth 
Century " by A. S. Napier. Academy, vol. 37, pp. 133-4. 

11 Cf. Die Sprache der ae. Bearb. der Solil. Augustins, p. 
79- 
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There are comparatively few accents em- 
ployed in the Beowulf MS., — about one hun- 
dred and fifty all told — and these fall almost 
without exception on long vowels. One pecul- 
iarity, which is rather striking in the accentu- 
ation of Beowulf and more so in ByrhtferS is 
that the overwhelming majority of the accents 
fall near the beginning or end of the lines in 
the MSS., or at all events near a break in the 
lines." The first part of the Caedmon MS., 
that is, that part which contains Genesis, 
Exodus, and Daniel has numerous quantity- 
marks over short as well as long vowels, their 
indiscriminate use here, as in later prose MSS., 
indicating carelessness or ignorance on the 
part of the scribe. This carelessness is also 
discernible through a few leaves of the second 
part of the MS., after which the hand writing 
changes, accents become less frequent, and 
are only used over long vowels, all showing 
that this part of the MS. was written by a dif- 
ferent and more painstaking scribe. 

The MSS. of Andreas, Elene, etc., employ 
quantity-marks in abundance, and these are 
confined almost without exception to etymo- 
logically long vowels. 

To recapitulate and sum up the results of 
the examination of the sources mentioned 
above : accents appear not to have come into 
use in OE. MS. writing until the beginning of 
the eighth century; they do not appear with 
frequency in any MS. before the latter part of 
the ninth century; from this time till about the 
eleventh century they are used correctly with 
increasing frequency by the majority of the 
best MSS.; no attempt seems to have been 
made in any MS. to be consistent in the use of 
accents ; the MSS. of the later OE. period, 
being copies of older ones, generally show 
carelessness in employing accents, but even 
here the tendency of scribes was to mark only 
long vowels ; several MSS. show accents not 
infrequently on each of two successive vowels 
of a word, the significance of which in many 
cases is not at all clear ; sometimes the accents 
seem to have been thrown in for purposes of 
ornament, probably after the page had been 
finished; this is evidenced by the fact that es- 
pecially in later MSS. the accents appear over 

12 My attention was called to this peculiarity by Prof. 
Hempl of the University of Michigan. 



flexional and unstressed syllables, and even 
over consonants. That the accents of Beo- 
wulf 'and Byrhtferd fall in most cases near the 
beginning or end of, or, at least, near a break 
in the line, is probably accounted for by the 
fact, that they were dashed in by the scribe 
where they would be most conspicuous, after 
the page had been copied. This tendency is, 
however, not noticeable in the later MSS. like 
that of the Blooms, Evangelium Nicodemi, 
nor even in the earlier Bodl. Junius xi, where 
accents may be found as frequently about the 
middle of the line and not near any break, as 
near the extremities of or breaks in the same. 

Wm. H. Hulme. 

Western Reserve University. 



THE FERRARA BIBLE. II. 

De Castro's 1 reasoning that the text of 
the Ferrara Bible is based on previous older 
translations can not be contested. In the in- 
troduction " al letor," the publishers, or edi- 
tors, of the two identical editions, say; "Fue 
forcado de seguir el lenguaje que los anti- 
guos Hebreos Espanoles vsaron," and the evi- 
dence adduced by de Castro goes to show 
that Pinel and Usque had at best only re- 
modelled the language of the manuscripts, 
which were several centuries older than. the 
date of the printing of the Ferrara Bible. 
The internal evidence for this supposition is to 
be found in the many words used therein that 
were foreign to the writers of this period, and 
in the spelling which had been abandoned ere 
this by the Spanish. 

That the idiom used in the Bible is not iden- 
tical with the Spanish spoken at that time 
by the Jews in the diaspora is proved by the 
fact that the Ladino edition 2 of it published in 
Hebrew characters fifteen years later at Sal- 
onichi, found it necessary to modify the forms 

1 Biblioteca. Espanola. Tomo primero, que contiene la 
noticia de los Escritores Rabinos Espafioles desde la epoca 
conocida de su literatura hasta el presente. Su autor D . 
Joseph Rodriguez de Castro, Madrid 1781, p. 410 ff. 

2 Biblioteca Espanola-Porlugueza-JudKica, Dictionnaire 
bibliographique des auteurs juifs, de leurs ouvrages espa- 
gnols et portugais et des oeuvres sur et contre les Juifs et le 
Judai'sme. Avec un apert,u sur la litterature des Juifs es- 
pagnols et une collection des pioverbes espagnols par M. 
Kayserling. Strasbourg, 1890, p. 28. 



